*           HISTORY OF ENGLISH EDUCATION

so that children rarely understand what they arc required
to repeat. The charity schools paved the way for the moni-
torial schools which arose early in the nineteenth century,
and of which something will be said later. But, for all their
limitations, they made a real contribution to popular educa-
tion. They were part of a movement which was not con-
fined to England. A German named Francke (1663-1727)
had started similar schools. He is associated with a move-
ment called Pietism, which defined religion in terms of
humanitarianism. The object of his educational efforts was
to provide religious training for poor and neglected children,
and to this he added practical instruction. Thus Pietism had
close affinity with the nobler motives which prompted the
charity-school movement in this country. Francke was in
close correspondence with the S.P,CIC, and his views
and his work were well known to the promoters of our own
charity schools.

Yet another type of free education for the very poor was
afforded "by the schools of industry. Something of this kind
for pauper children had been advocated as far back as 1697
by the English philosopher Locke. He says: "The children
of labouring people are an ordinary burden to the parish,
and are usually maintained in idleness, so that their labour
also is generally lost to the public till they arc twelve or
fourteen years old. The most effectual remedy for this that
we are able to conceive, and which we therefore humbly
propose, is, that, in the fore-mentioned new kw to be en-
acted, it be further provided that working schools be set up
in every parish, to which children of all such as demand
relief of the parish, above three and under fourteen years of
age, whilst they live at home with their parents, and are not
otherwise employed for their livelihood by the allowance
of the overseers of the poor, shall be obliged to come/* *

1 See Locke, On Education, cd Quick, Appendix A.